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and say to them; ' Here, you know these poor fellows
who have been digging up royalties at the risk of their
lives, some of them are old, they have survived the perils
of their trade, they are broken, they can earn no more*
Won't you give something towards keeping them out of
the workhouse?/ They scowl at us, and we say: ' Only a
ha'penny, just a copper/ They say: ' You're thieves', and
they turn their dogs on us, and you can hear their barks
every morning* If this is an indication of the view taken
by those great landlords of their responsibility to the
people, who, at the risk of life create their wealdi, then I
say their day of reckoning is at hand*" Then after a few
more arguments in defence of the new taxes on the rich as
a whole, the speech came to an end with one of those short,
eloquent perorations which, in the days before the War,
when Lloyd George was rightly regarded as the most
doughty champion that the downtrodden of this country
had ever possessed, never failed to bring the audience,
shouting in frantic exultation, to its feet. " We are
placing burdens on the broadest shoulders/' he cried.
" Why should I put burdens on the people? I am one of
the children of the people* I was brought up amongst
them* I know their trials; and God forbid that I should
add one grain of trouble to the anxieties which they bear
with such patience and fortitude* When the Prime
Minister did me the honour of inviting me to take charge
of the National Exchequer at a time of great difficulty, I
made up my mind in framing the Budget which was in
front of me, that at any rate no cupboard should be barer,
no lot should be harder* By that test I challenge you to
judge the Budget/' Reading this much-maHgne^i speech
to-day* it is difficult to understand how it was that it roused
such a tempest of resentment. There is no vituperation in it,
no personalities of an offensive character, no incitement to